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)mes for children may vary depending on a variety of child and parent laracteristics, parental work characteristics, and a host of other factors, jnong those factors that may make a difference are the age and sex f the child; the income, marital status, race, or ethnicity of the parents; ic nature of the parent's job; and the meaning work has to that parent, i addition the extent and availability of supportive services, such as lild care, relatives' help, and job flexibility, may play an important )le. Given the multiplicity of antecedent and intervening variables, it lay be very difficult to sort out differences in child outcomes and to ocount for them in any clear and consistent fashion. Certainly, current nowledge does not permit us to do so.
As the Heyns review (Chapter 7 in this volume) suggests, most existing ^search on child outcomes in schools is narrowly focused on curriculum sues and cognitive outcomes or other types of test scores. Yet education oes well beyond this narrow view of schooling to include the family, le community, and changes in the world of work. Singly or in com-ination, they all influence children's education and life chances. The Die of schools has evolved over time to accommodate the predominant eeds and values of families in our society. At times in our history, :hools have provided a variety of services, courses, and programs in ddition to traditional curricular programs. At other times they have een more circumscribed in their functions, reflecting a strong societal alue on maintaining child-rearing functions as a family matter (Cuban, 980). Nevertheless, there has been no systematic attention paid to these volutions and the consequences of particular developments for chil-ren, for their families, and for the capacity of the schools to perform leir traditional educational role.
As the reviews by Bronfenbrenner and Crouter (Chapter 3 in this olume) and by Bloom-Feshbach, Bloom-Feshbach, and Heller (Chap-2r 8 in this volume) indicate, most existing research is also focused on liddle-class families. Only a few studies examine the coping behavior f black and other minority families, although black families have by ar the longest history of maternal employment, particularly among mothers in married-couple families. Working families have been a dom-lant type in the black community for years and offer a much longer ime frame in which to study the phenomenon, yet they have received ttle systematic analysis. The lower labor force participation rate of 'lack single mothers compared to white mothers in the same situation aises a different set- of questions that also has not been adequately ddressed thus far.
Similarly, we have found no existing research directed toward thefects of different parental work patterns on children.
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